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BUTLER  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Saxonburg,  Penna..  October  6,  1924. — The  regular 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Butler  County  Historical  Society 
was  held  in  Memorial  Evangelical  Protestant  church, 
Saxonburg,  with  an  audience  which  filled  the  church  audi- 
torium and  the  new  annex,  estimated  at  500  people. 

On  account  of  the  lengthy  program  of  entertainment 
provided  by  the  local  committee,  of  which  Mr.  John  E. 
Muder  was  chairman,  combined  with  the  regular  program 
of  the  society,  the  reading  of  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  was  suspended  and  the  special  program  was  taken 
up. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  being  to  commemorate  the 
achievements  of  John  A.  Roebling,  founder  of  the  Sax- 
onburg community,  first  manufacturer  of  steel  wire  cables 
in  America  and  famous  as  a bridge  engineer  and  builder, 
the  society's  invitation  for  the  people  of  the  community  to 
cooperate  met  with  a most  hearty  response.  The  sincerity, 
public  and  community  spirit,  and  patriotism  of  the  people 
centered  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  demonstrations 
ever  witnessed  in  the  town. 

Former  residents  of  the  community  from  Freeport,  Na- 
trona, Pittsburgh,  Tarentum  and  from  states  as  far  dis- 
tant as  California  attended.  A distinguished  guest  of  the 
evening  was  Mrs.  Amelia  Enoch,  aged  87,  a resident  of 
Saxonburg,  who  is  a niece  of  the  famous  bridge  builder, 
and  the  only  member  of  the  Roebling  family  now  living 
in  Saxonburg. 
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The  church  was  lieauti fully  decorated  with  cut  flowers 
and  autumn  leaves  by  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  the  Me- 
morial church.  Instrumental  music  was  furnished  by  the 
Keystone  Band  of  Tarentum,  Augustus  Starke,  director, 
and  the  church  choir  assisted  in  the  vocal  music  on  the 
program, 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  John  E.  Muder, 
chairman  of  the  local  committee,  who  also  gave  a short 
address  of  welcome.  The  following  was  the  order  of 
exercises : 

Singing  of  “America."  ..  By  the  Audience  and  the  Choir 
Prayer  By  Rev.  W.  E.  Geese,  pastor  of  Memorial  Church 

Music  By  the  Keystone  Band 

Address — “The  Church"  , . Rev.  W.  E.  Geese 

Music,  vocal  solo,  “The  Old  Church  Bell,"  John  E.  Muder 
With  Augustus  Starke  at  the  piano. 

President  Thomas  H.  Greer,  Sr.,  stated  the  object  of 
the  meeting  and  the  purpose  of  the  society  in  holding  the 
meeting  in  Saxonburg  at  this  time.  Attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  83  years  ago  John  A.  Roebling  made  the 
first  wire  rope  or  cable  in  America  in  a little  shed  a few 
rods  from  the  site  of  the  church  and  that  the  famous 
bridge  builder's  residence,  built  about  the  same  time,  is 
still  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  the 
church. 

A narrative  on  the  early  history  of  Saxonburg,  with 
personal  reminiscences  of  John  A.  Roebling,  and  the  com- 
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munitv,  prepared  by  Col.  Washington  A.  Roebling,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  son  of  the  bridge  builder,  was  read  in  part 
by  Jno.  C.  Dight,  of  Butler. 

On  account  of  the  length  of  the  narrative,  the  reading 
was  stopped  at  the  beginning  of  the  reminiscences  and  it 
was  decided  to  print  the  whole  narrative  in  pamphlet 
form. 

Harry  L.  Graham,  chairman  of  the  membership  com- 
mittee, presented  the  claims  of  his  department  of  the  so- 
ciety, after  which  the  Keystone  band  played  several  selec- 
tions and  a duet  for  cornet  and  clarinet  was  rendered  by 
Edward  Schenkel  and  Otto  Schenkel  of  Pittsburgh,  ac- 
companied on  the  piano  by  their  mother,  Mrs.  B.  Schenkel. 

The  exercises  were  closed  with  prayer  and  the  benedic- 
tion by  Rev.  W.  H.  Geese,  and  the  singing  of  the  Doxol- 
ogy  by  the  audience  and  the  choir. 

President  Thomas  PI.  Greer,  Sr.,  expressed  the  thanks 
of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Historical  society  for 
the  magnificent  response  of  the  people  and  for  the  enter- 
tainment provided. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program,  the  Ladies'  Aid  So- 
ciety entertained  the  dfficers  of  society  and  those  tak- 
ing part  in  the  program  with  lunch  in  the  basement  of  the 
annex. 
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Early  History  of  Saxonburg 


Some  reminiscences  about  the  early  history  of  the  Vil- 
lage of  Saxonburg.  in  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania,  from 
1831  to  1840,  written  by  Washington  A.  Roebling,  eldest 
son  of  John  A.  Roebling,  at  the  request  of  the  Butler 
County,  Pennsylvania,  Historical  Association, 


Trenton,  New  Jersey,  September  24,  1924. 

To  John  Augustus  Roebling,  a native  of  Muhlhausen 
in  Germany,  belongs  the  distinction  of  l>eing  the  founder 
of  this  small  German  settlement.  Leaving  Europe  in 
May,  1831,  on  the  barque  “August  Edward,"  in  companv 
with  his  brother  Karl,  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia  after  a 
long  and  tedious  voyage  of  two  and  one-half  months.  His 
diary  of  the  voyage,  printed  in  German,  I found  in  Ger- 
many in  1867  and  have  in  my  possession. 

John  A.  Roebling  was  born  in  the  old  medieval  walled 
city  of  Muhlhausen  (founded  in  800  A.  D.)  on  the  6th 
of  June,  1806.  After  the  usual  early  education,  his  am- 
bitious mother  managed  to  send  him  to  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity in  Berlin  where  he  studied  the  engineering  of  the  day, 
arithmetic  and  the  literal  sciences.  After  graduation  he 
uas  obliged  by  law  to  devote  two  years  of  his  time  to- 
working  for  the  Government,  a task  comprising  the  con- 
--truction  of  a chaussee  in  the  district  of  Westphalia,  whose 
capital  is  Arnsterg. 
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This  work  being  completed,  he  was  confronted  with 
the  option  of  working  for  the  Government  for  life  at  a 
small  salary,  or  else  cut  loose  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
new  w'orld  across  the  Atlantic.  He  wisely  chose  the  latter 
course,  taking  along,  as  stated  above,  his  elder  brother 
Karl.  Their  share  of  the  family  patrimony  amounting  to 
about  $3000.00  each,  which  was  paid  to  them  in  advance, 
making  a total  capital  of  $6000.00  for  their  venture. 
Their  ship  left  Bremerhaven  on  May  23,  1831. 

The  eldest  brother,  Christel,  remained  at  home  to  con- 
tinue the  tobacco  business  and  take  care  of  the  parents. 
An  only  sister.  Amalia,  had  married  a Meissner,  but  came 
over  also  in  1852  with  her  six  boys  and  a daughter. 

At  that  time  emigration  from  Germany  to  the  Lnited 
States  had  not  yet  reached  its  height,  but  there  was  a 
steady  stream  of  it,  comprising  many  Communistic  Asso- 
ciations among  the  rest. 

The  party  when  arriving  in  Bremen  had  increased  to 
over  three  hundred.  It  was  found  that  the  first  ship  char- 
tered, the  “Henry  Barclay"  would  not  hold  them  all.  A 
second  smaller  ship,  the  “August  Edward"  was  therefore 
chartered,  and  my  father  took  passage  on  her,  securing  a 
comfortable  cabin  with  his  brother.  A most  fortunate 
change,  because  the  company  in  the  leading  ship,  consist- 
ing largely  of  Communists,  commenced  quarreling  at  once 
and,  on  their  arrival  in  Baltimore,  split  into  two  sections, 
the  larger  half  going  direct  to  New  Harmony  in  Indiana, 
the  remainder  scattering. 
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BUTLER  COUNTY  SELECTED 

After  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  the  two  brothers 
entered  an  American  boarding  house,  spent  their  time  in 
learning  the  English  language  and  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  ways  of  life  in  the  new  world.  These  particulars 
are  noted  most  minutely  in  the  diary  above  mentioned 
At  the  same  time  all  possible  places  of  settlement  were 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  mostly  found  wanting.  The 
South  was  excluded  on  account  of  slavery.  The  Far 
West  was  too  far,  and  most  recommendations  involved 
too  much  capital.  So,  after  a few  weeks,  they  departed 
for  Pittsburgh,  via  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  crossing  the 
Alleghenies  by  the  Portage  railroad  and  inclined  planes. 
During  the  trip  Karl  was  taken  desperately  ill  with  ma- 
laria fever  and  had  to  be  carried  some  of  the  way.  This 
circumstance  had  some  bearing  on  the  ultimate  selection 
of  Butler  County  as  Iteing  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in 
the  State. 

Arrived  in  Pittsburgh  the  same  dilemma  presented  it- 
self— where  to  settle.  Ohio  almost  had  the  preference 
when,  in  some  way.  they  were  apprised  that  a Mrs.  Col- 
lins (whose  home,  curious  to  say,  was  in  Trenton,  New 
Jersey — husband  a printer — daughter  married  Judge  Mc- 
Clure of  Pittsburgh  and  was  living  on  South  Penn  Street 
in  1858 — I boarded  next  door),  was  desirous  of  selling  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  Jefferson  Township,  Butler  County, 
which  she  had  bought  as  a speculation  at  a very  low  price 
and  offered  at  a low'  figure.  She  had  bought  the  land 
from  the  estate  of  Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of  the 
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Revolution.  He  had  bought  it  from  the  Government — 
much  of  it  at  ten  cents  an  acre,  some  a little  more  (In- 
dian lands,  soldiers'  warrants,  etc. ) The  Government 
was  most  anxious  to  have  the  lands  settled.  Copies  of 
these  old  deeds  must  be  on  file  in  the  Butler  County  Court 
House. 

I cannot  recall  the  number  cf  acres  purchased,  probably 
not  over  3000,  more  likely  less.  The  brothers  then  moved 
up,  taking  board  at  the  old  Ruder  farm,  on  the  original 
Butler  road(  about  two  miles  from  Saxonburg.  (Later 
information  says  7000  acres  at  $1.37  ]>er  acre.) 

VILLAGE  LAID  OUT 

Next  in  order  came  the  laying  out  of  a village,  which 
was  done  in  true  German  style — one  broad  main  street 
running  exactly  east  and  west,  flanked  by  lots  which  were 
from  100  to  200  feet  or  more  in  width  and  ran  back  to 
Water  Street,  almost  half  a mile — so  that  each  man  had 
a little  farm  to  himself  as  is  the  custom  in  Germany. 
Water  street,  so  called,  ran  parallel  to  Main  Street,  and 
was  considered  the  poorer  quarter.  Much  of  the  land  was 
still  virgin  forest,  mostly  black  oak.  What  had  been 
cleared  previously  had  growm  up  with  small  stunted  oaks, 
called  black-jack — the  home  of  the  so-called  pheasant,  ex- 
isting there  in  great  numbers,  now  almost  extinct.  Deer 
and  bear  were  still  met  wdth  and  much  smaller  game.  As 
late  as  1845  a black  bear  walked  down  Main  Street — he 
got  aw'ay. 

The  two  brothers  kept  the  two  largest  reservations  for 
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themselves.  The  village  is  located  on  a gentle  ridge  about 
1500  feet  above  sea  level.  1 he  first  house  was  built  at  the 
highest  point  and  occupied  by  the  two  brothers  until  they 
married.  The  water  from  the  roof  ran  in  two  directions 
— on  one  side  towards  Buffalo  Creek  arid  the  Allegheny  - 
on  the  north  side  towards  Thorn  Creek,  the  Connoque- 
nessing,  Beaver  and  Ohio.  F ronr  the  second  story  you 
can  see  the  chestnut  ridge  of  the  Alleghenies.  The  house 
still  stands. 

For  the  time  being  my  father  had  given  up  engineering 
and  passed  as  a farmer— that  did  not  last  long.  I have  a 
pencil  sketch  of  the  village  taken  from  Horn's  Heights,  as 
it  was  in  1835.  This  sketch  was  discovered  in  Germany 
onlv  three  years  ago.  ( The  war  forced  many  people  to 
part  with  their  heirlooms.  In  a similar  manner,  I acquired 
pictures  of  my  great-grandfather  and  great-grandmother 
from  an  antiquary  in  Vienna,  where  they  had  been  for 
100  years.) 


SALE  OF  LOTS  BEGINS 

The  main  object  of  the  Roebling  immigration  had  to 
be  tackled  now — namely,  tire  sale  of  lots  to  future  settlers, 
who  had  to  come  from  Germany,  because  these  lots  were 
too  small  for  an  American  farmer.  At  any  rate  this  lo- 
cation was  not  very  desirable — the  winters  were  very  cold. 
Much  land  was  poor,  a stiff  clay  soil  which  needed  lime, 
and  flat  land  requiring  drainage.  Communication  with 
the  outside  world  was  difficult.  The  road  to  Freeport, 
11  miles,  was  all  right  in  summer  when  the  canal  was 
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open.  The  direct  road  to  Pittsburgh  was  atrocious,  es- 
pecially in  winter  time — 26  long  miles.  In  the  Deer  Creek 
valley  are  steep  hills  which  could  only  be  mastered  by 
making  half  loads.  Many  a time  have  I made  that  trip — 
one  winter  my  toes  were  frozen.  The  nearest  railroad 
station  is  now  two  miles  off.  The  other  one  4 miles. 

My  father  would  have  made  a good  advertising  agent. 
He  wrote  at  least  a hundred  letters  to  friends  in  and  about 
Muhlhausen,  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  place — its  fine 
climate — the  freedom  from  restraint — the  certainty  of 
employment,  etc.  Many  accepted  and  came.  To  each  one 
were  sent  exact  directions  how  to  come,  what  to  take — 
what  to  bring  along,  and  what  to  leave  behind.  Most  tools 
were  to  be  left  behind,  because  American  tools  were  so 
much  better,  such  as  axes,  hatchets,  saws,  grubbing  hoes 
— nobody  could  cut  down  a tree  with  a German  axe.  All 
textile  fabrics  must  be  brought.  Mechanics  of  all  kinds 
were  preferred,  especially  those  who  knew  a trade.  Two 
coppersmiths  that  came  acquired  competence  in  a short 
time.  Terms  of  payment  for  land  were  easy.  In  a couple 
of  years  the  village  was  established  and  self-supporting. 
Many  worked  in  Pittsburgh  but  maintained  their  homes 
iji  Saxonburg.  (The  letters  referred  to 'above  have  been 
preserved  and  are  in  my  possession.) 

In  1837  brother  Karl,  who  had  married  and  had  two 
children,  was  sun  struck  while  reaping  in  a wheat  field  and 
died.  The  two  children  are  still  living.  A Butler  man 
named  Zimmerman  was  made  guardian.  This  somewhat 
upset  my  father's  arrangements,  but  he  had  already  aban- 
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dotted  farming,  finding  that  his  temper  was  too  impatient 
for  the  slow  plodding  work  of  a farm.  My  mother  was 
much  tetter  at  it — many  side  issues  were  tried  to  help 
along.  A dye  house  was  built  but  given  up.  Some  from  the 
Hartz  in  Germany  raised  canaries  and  sold  them.  A good 
mechanic  could  always  find  work  in  Pittsburgh  and  come 
home. 

FIRST  MARRIAGE  CEREMONY 

My  father  in  1836  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ernst 
Herting,  who  had  arrived  from  Muhlhausen  with  his  fam- 
ily two  years  before.  I was  born  the  following  year,  and 
baptized  by  the  postmaster,  Mr.  Shilly,  there  being  no 
preacher  as  yet — have  perceived  no  ill  effects  therefrom. 
Some  settlers  also  arrived  from  Susquehanna  County, 
Pennsylvania.  They  bought  big  farms. 

FIRST  WIRE  ROPE  MADE 

The  first  engineering  position  my  father  took  was  on 
the  Sandy  & Beaver  Canal,  long  ago  abandoned.  There 
he  built  dams  and  locks.  The  next  job  was  on  the  feeder 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  on  the  Allegheny  river  from 
Freeport  up.  After  that  he  took  charge  of  a corps  of 
State  Engineers  who  surveyed  a railroad  route  over  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  This  took  two  seasons — but  the 
present  Pennsylvania  Railroad  route  was  finally  pre- 
ferred. On  such  work  he  usually  employed  some  Saxon- 
burg  boys.  While  making  these  surveys  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  workings  of  the  Portage  Railroad  with 
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its  many  inclined  planes,  transporting  section  boats  over 
the  mountain.  In  this  connection  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  could  replace  the  heavy  hempen  haulage  cables,  four 
inches  in  diameter,  by  a much  lighter  and  stronger  wire 
rope.  This  marked  the  teginning  of  wire  rope! 

After  overcoming  strenuous  opposition  he  was  at  last 
authorized  to  make  one  wire  rope  and  also  to  alter  the 
machinery  to  enable  it  to  use  the  smaller  rope.  All  this 
was  accomplished  with  success — the  first  rope  lasting 
longer  than  subsequent  ones  because  it  was  tetter  taken 
care  of.  This  is  only  preliminary — he  had  to  create  the 
machinery  to  make  the  rope.  Machinery  to  make  the  rope 
in  a factory  had  not  been  invented  as  yet.  Recourse  was 
had  to  using  the  old  rope  walk  system.  Fortunately  for 
Mr.  Roebling  his  farm  possessed  a long  level  meadow, 
located  behind  the  church,  extending  to  a distance  of  al- 
most 2500  feet  into  the  Nagler  farm — an  ideal  location. 
A small  building  (still  standing)  was  put  up  to  splice  w'ire 
and  w'ind  it  on  large  reels  for  running  out.  First,  the 
separate  strands  were  laid  up.  seven  in  number,  which 
were  then  twisted  into  the  larger  rope.  The  twisting 
machinery  was  all  out  in  the  open,  and  operated  by  hand 
power.  No  horsepower  or  steam  power  was  applicable 
or  available  at  that  early  day.  The  strand-making  was 
continuous,  whereas  a rope  itself  was  laid  up  only  once 
in  a week  or  ten  days.  About  eight  men  were  needed  for 
strand  making,  but  sixteen  or  eighteen  were  required  for 
laying  up  the  rope.  These  were  recruited  for  a day  or 
two  from  the  village  and  adjacent  farm — quite  a task— 
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in  which  I took  my  full  share.  The  men  were  always  glad 
to  see  me  because  it  meant  good  pay  and  free  meals  for 
days.  Work  was  from  sunrise  to  sunset — 3 meals,  with 
a snack  of  bread  and  butter  in  between — including  whis- 
key. Meals  were  served  at  the  house.  My  poor,  over- 
worked mother  did  the  cooking — all  done  on  an  open 
hearth.  The  American  cooking  stove  was  just  making 
its  appearance.  We  did  not  get  one  until  1847. 

LIVING  WAS  CHEAP 

Living  was  cheap — a side  of  beef  4c  a pound;  pork 
ditto;  coffee  5c;  sugar  same;  molasses  from  New'  Orleans 
less  yet.  Flour,  eggs  and  vegetables  from  the  farmers. 
The  first  settlers  had  planted  thrifty  orchards,  so  fruit 
was  cheap.  Salt  came  from  Tarentum.  Wire  was  most- 
ly obtained  from  the  Townsends  at  New  Brighton  and 
Pittsburgh  and  had  to  be  hauled.  Some  came  from 
Easton,  Pennsylvania,  by  canal.  Saxonburg  thrived. 
As  the  rope  business  increased  more  men  were  needed. 

Wire  rope  was  adopted  on  the  whole  Portage ; on  the 
Delaware  & Hudson  Canal  Company's  inclined  planes ; 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company's  planes,  all  in  Luzerne 
County,  and  last  but  not  least  on  the  twenty-two  planes 
of  the  Morris  Canal  in  New  Jersey,  using  very  heavy 
rope.  (Operations  that  are  all  abandoned  now). 

These  concerns  were  all  in  the  East,  far  away  from 
Saxonburg.  Transporation  costs  were  excessive.  The 
Pennsylvania  Canal  was  the  only  avenue  eastward  and 
that  was  closed  bv  ice  five  months  in  the  vear.  Work  had 
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to  go  on  all  winter  to  accumulate  a stock  for  spring  ship- 
ment. A strong  wagon  w'as  built  to  haul  ropes  to  Free- 
port— bridges  were  strengthened.  To  load  a heavy  rope 
on  a frail  canal  boat  was  a dangerous  job.  Boats  had  to 
lie  reinforced.  A typical  journey  was  as  follows:  First 
load  the  reel  on  the  big  wagon;  then  haul  it  to  Freeport 
and  load  on  a canal  boat ; then  the  long  trip  to  Philadel- 
phia ; next  up  the  Delaware  to  Bordentowm  ; then  by  Dela- 
ware & Raritan  Canal  to  New'  York;  then  up  the  Hudson 
to  Kingston  and  Roundout ; then  a transfer  to  a smaller 
canal  boat  and  finally  to  the  point  of  destination  at  Car- 
bondale. 

Every  year  it  became  more  evident  that  Saxonburg  was 
about  the  last  place  in  the  United  States  for  a wire  rope 
business.  The  transfer  to  Trenton  was  not  accomplished 
until  1848-9.  The  first  rope  was  made  in  1841. 

The  history  of  Saxonburg  is  so  interw'oven  with  the 
career  of  its  founder,  John  A.  Roebling,  that  I need  no 
excuse  for  continuing  in  the  same  vein.  My  father  al- 
ways held  it  as  a necessity  that  a Civil  Engineer,  (one  of 
the  poorest  professions  in  regard  to  pay)  should  always, 
when  possible,  interest  himself  in  a manufacturing  propo- 
sition. The  rope  business  being  established,  his  ambition 
prompted  him  to  greater  efforts. 

FIRST  SUSPENSION  AQUEDUCT 

In  1844  he  took  the  contract  to  build  a suspension  aque- 
duct across  the  Allegheny  river  at  Pittsburgh,  in  six 
months,  during  the  winter  season,  probably  the  greatest 
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effort  of  his  life.  After  this  was  successfully  completed 
he  built  the  Monongahela  Bridge — both  of  which  no 
longer  exist.  These  were  followed  by  a series  of  four 
wire  suspension  aqueducts  on  the  line  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Canal,  which  have  also  been  abandoned  after  do- 
ing their  turn  of  usefulness.  On  all  these  works,  some 
laborers  came  front  Saxonburg  and,  when  possible,  parts 
were  manufactured  there. 

DEATH-BLOW  TO  VILLAGE 

To  say  that  the  removal  of  the  Ro«bling  interests  from 
Saxonburg  to  Trenton  proved  a death-blow  to  the  vil- 
lage is  very  near  the  truth.  Fortunately  the  discovery  of 
oil  in  the  neighborhood  a few  years  later,  tempered  its 
force.  But  by  that  time  Mr.  Roebling  had  sold  all  his 
lands. 

On  the  same  meadow  where  rope  was  made  a gas  well 
was  struck,  the  owners  of  which  converted  the  gas  into 
lamp  black,  at  a good  profit  for  many  years,  until  the  gas 
gave  out.  Just  south  of  Thorn  Creek  notable  wells  were 
struck  and  enriched  their  owners. 

In  our  house  we  employed  a man  named  Conrad  Sey- 
bert.  He  had  acquired  a small  holding  there — when  oil 
was  found  he  made  a fortune  and  had  the  good  senSfe  to 
keep  it.  His  son  is  still  living. 

Lnder  our  house,  a few  hundred  feet  down,  is  a vein 
of  coal,  untouched,  because  there  is  so  much  coal  in  the 
neighborhood  easier  to  get  at. 
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SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  COMMUNITY 
A few  remarks  on  the  social  life  of  Saxonburg  would 
net  be  out  of  place.  The  vogue  was  still  German.  Lager 
beer  had  not  arrived ; ale  was  not  to  the  German  taste ; 
wine  was  too  dear;  hence,  Monongahela  rye  whiskey  be- 
came the  staff  of  life.  Entertainments  at  home,  small 
parties  and  dances  were  frequently  held.  Bernigau  played 
the  violin  ; Wickenhagen  the  violoncello  ;Neher  the  cornet ; 
Roebling  the  flute  and  clavier.  During  the  winter  a few 
plays  were  enacted  at  Aderhold's  hall  by  amateur  actors, 
of  whom  Ernst  Helmbold  was  the  best.  I remember  with 
delight  a play  called  “Twenty  Years  After,"  another  one 
“Only  Six  Courses."  At  an  early  day,  Aderhold,  who  kept 
the  hotel  and  baked  bread,  instituted  an  annual  festival  for 
sharp  shooters,  lasting  three  days,  attended  by  great 
crowds.  I believe  they  are  still  continued,  although  Ader- 
hold has  been  dead  these  fifty  years.  He  died  while  push- 
ing some  dough  into  his  oven.  My  uncle  “Riedel  made 
a poem  on  the  sad  event,  which  is  preserved. 

The  people  were  strict  Lutheran,  but  not  strict  Sabba- 
tarians, so  that  Sunday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  reason- 
able enjoyment. 

Young  men  as  they  grew  up  generally  went  to  Pitts- 
burgh for  a job,  but  never  forgot  their  native  heath. 

I have  been  back  twice,  for  a day  or  two,  once  in  1858 
and  later  in  1868.  Such  subsequent  visits  only  interfere 
with  the  glamour  of  earlier  impressions. 

The  early  emigrants  were  usually  well  educated,  knew 
Latin;  belles  lettres ; history  and  smatterings  of  law,  and 
their  wives  knew  how  to  cook  and  practice  economy. 
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PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES 

A few  personal  reminiscences  would  not  be  out  of  place. 
Our  immediate  neighbor  was  Ferdinand  Baer,  from 
Muhlhausen,  expert  mechanic  and  wool  carder,  and  well 
to’ do,  who  had  sacrificed  his  home  to  strive  for  unknown 
benefits  abroad.  He  built -a  larger  house  than  ours  and 
painted  it  pink.  On  the  way  over  to  this  country  his  only 
son  died  of  seasickness.  The  mother  never  got  over  the 
shock.  As  a makeshift,  to  hide  his  grief,  Baer  took  great 
interest  in  me  as  a boy.  I was  his  daily  visitor.  He  had 
brought  over  fine  books,  beautifully  illustrated,  many 
knicknacks  interesting  to  a child.  He  established  some 
carding  machines  adjoining  the  house,  driven  by  a white 
horse,  bought  wool  in  quantities  and  was  well  to  do.  (In 
those  days  there  were  no  stocks  or  bonds  to  invest  in). 
His  wife’s  brother  Eisenhardt  was  his  manager.  Eisen- 
hardt  had  been  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  memlier  of  a 
Nassau  regiment  which  held  Hugomont  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  French.  The  French  bullets  rattled  like  hail 
against  the  big  oaken  doors  which  were  never  battered 
down.  Day  after  day  this  story  was  related  to  me  while 
sitting  on  the  wool  sacks.  When  I called  for  the  twen- 
tieth rehearsal  he  lay  dead  on  a sack. 

Baer  died  about  1844,  leaving  the  house  to  a friend  on 
condition  that  he  would  take  care  of  the  wife  after  his 
death.  She  lived  for  twenty-five  years  after  that.  His 
greatest  lament  was  that  he  should  die  without  having 
seen  a steam  engine. 

Baer  alwavs  told  mv  father  it  was  nonsense  to  make 
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wire  rope  on  a long  rope-walk  when  it  could  be  done  with 
a machine  in  a small  room,  but  he  dodged  the  question  of 
driving  power. 


TRIP  TO  PITTSBURGH 

My  trips  from  Saxonburg  to  Pittsburgh,  where  I had 
been  sent  to  school,  at  too  early  an  age,  by  way  of  Free- 
port and  the  Canal ; or  in  a wagon  belonging  to  the  cabinet 
maker  Bernigau,  who  always  kept  a store  and  drove  to 
town  at  intervals,  exchanging  country  products  for  city 
wares,  were  a great  pleasure  in  summer  time.  Starting 
lie  fore  sunrise,  the  first  stop  was  at  a coffee  house,  six 
miles  out,  price  6c  for  all  the  cups  one  could  drink.  When 
half  way  out,  near  Deer  Creek,  we  took  dinner  at  Mrs. 
Staly's — arriving  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  time  w'as 
passed  in  making  German  verses  and  poetry.  The  Pitts- 
burgh rendezvous  for  Saxonburg  teamsters  was  always 
at  Madam  Dubail's  on  8th  Street,  an  Alsatian  who  kept 
an  excellent  Inn  with  ample  yard  room  for  teams  and 
horses.  This  good  woman  often  reinforced  my  starving 
pouch  with  delicious  tidbits. 

The  return  trip,  especially  in  the  winter  time,  was 
something  dreadful — uphill  all  the  way,  snow  or  mud 
axle  deep.  A short  cut  by  way  of  Lawrenceville  was 
often  frustrated  because  the  ferryman  refused  to  come 
over  for  us.  Then  we  had  to  turn  back  adding  six  miles 
to  the  length  of  the  trip.  The  road  through  Sharpsburg 
was  a bed  of  mud,  churned  up  by  the  many  iron  wagons. 
The  hill  at  Deer  Creek  was  so  steep  that  the  load  had  to 
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lie  transferred.  Finally  Saxonburg  was  reached  late  at 
night — all  half  frozen  and  hungry.  The  waiting  Christ- 
mas tree  was  the  recompense  for  all  this  distress. 

Bernigau  made  all  the  coffins — also  wonderful  furni- 
ture and  fancy  articles  for  which  the  Pittsburgh  demand 
was  great.  Many  happy  hours  did  I spend  in  his  shop. 
He  had  no  small  children.  His  very  particular  wife  al- 
ways made  me  take  oif  my  shoes  before  I could  enter  her 
house.  Bernigau  died  early.  The  widow  married  his 
assistant  not  long  after. 

Being  the  Roebling  boy,  I had  the  entree  to  all  houses, 
to  wonder  over  the  many  heirlooms  the  people  had 
brought  over — curious  old  clocks,  old  Bibles  and  books, 
quaint  pictures,  novel  utensils  of  copper,  brass  or  china, 
long  German  pipes.  My  grandmother  Herting  had  a 
wooden  traveling  box  with  carved  top  inside  of  which  a 
picture  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  was  glued,  showing  the 
burning  of  the  Turkish  fleet — that  was  a treat.  A similar 
picture  depicted  Marshal  Blucher  driving  the  French  over 
the  Katzbach. 

HOUSE  BUILDING  EXTENSION 

House  building  was  not  cheap.  A well  had  to  be  dug 
first — usually  blasted  in  solid  rock.  The  oldest  houses 
were  real  log  or  block  houses — then  came  the  open  work 
with  clay  plastering  between — only  an  elegant  house 
could  afford  clapboards.  The  saw  mill  was  far  off.  Most 
timbers  w'ere  dressed  with  the  broad  axe  and  fastened 
with  wooden  treenails — iron  nails  were  dear.  Some 
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houses  had  clay  floors.  When  the  frame  work  of  a new 
house  had  to  be  raised  all  the  people  helped — it  was  the 
occasion  for  a picnic — most  of  them  are  standing  yet. 

As  years  went  by  cultivation  improved — woods  were 
cleared,  so  that  the  whole  expanse  of  Thorn  Creek  Valley 
is  now  visible  from  the  cemetery  high  ground — but  the 
old  charm  of  woodland  is  also  passing. 

Saxonburg  was  on  the  direct  route  of  the  annual  flight 
of  the  passenger  pigeons  from  South  Carolina  to  Canada. 
Thousands  rested  in  our  forests — many  shot  and  none  left 
now — the  result  of  unrestricted  slaughter. 

In  1843  I saw  the  great  comet,  with  its  head  at  the  foot 
of  Main  Street  and  tail  above  the  church.  Owing  to  its 
elevation  Saxonburg  was  subject  to  strokes  of  lightning. 
In  1844  our  neighbor  Baer’s  barn  was  struck  on  a Sun- 
day afternoon.  The  roof  of  our  house,  close  by,  began 
to  smoke,  but  was  saved  by  wet  blankets — the  barn  burnt 
to  the  ground. 

A further  mention  of  inhabitants  may  be  interesting. 
I have  stated  already  that  my  Uncle  Karl  died  leaving  a 
widow  whose  German  home  had  been  Gera  in  Saxon 
Prussia.  She  married  again — a Brenneman — who  dis- 
appeared shortly,  leaving  a boy  who  grew  up,  went  to 
war  and  was  killed  at  Chancellorsville.  (My  cousin  Ed- 
mund Riedel,  born  in  Saxonburg,  was  also  a war  veteran 
— was  taken  prisoner  at  Bethesda  church  and  languished  a 
long  time  in  a Confederate  stockade,  but  finally  escaped). 
My  Aunt  then  married  a third  time — one  Warneck  from 
Muhlhausen,  whose  sister  had  married  mv  father’s  eldest 
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brother — he  was  an  experienced  wood  turner — made  a 
fair  living — was  off  and  on  in  my  father's  employ,  and 
lived  on  the  old  Freeport  road,  half  a mile  down.  As  the 
family  grew  up  they  scattered  all  over  the  United  States, 
as  might  be  expected. 

JULIUS  RIEDEL 

One  day  in  1843,  a new  character  appeared  on  our  front 
steps — a short  stout  man,  with  a rifle  and  shot  gun  slung 
over  his  back — a carpet  bag  in  one  hand  and  leading  a 
hunting  dog — Rolla  by  name — by  the  other.  A huge 
pair  of  spectacles  adorned  his  face.  He  had  walked  up 
from  Freeport,  was  exhausted  and  done  up.  My  father 
took  him  in  and  practically  took  care  of  him  the  rest  of  his 
long  life.  Julius  Riedel  was  his  name.  Having  no  pro- 
tv  ssion  or  trade,  it  was  hard  to  place  him,  so  he  was  made 
a sort  of  tutor  for  me,  teaching  the  three  R's  in  German. 
Later  on  he  established  a small  German  school  and  mar- 
ried my  mother's  sister,  raising  ultimately  a family  of  six 
who  all  drifted  to  Trenton  in  course  of  time.  Riedel  was 
the  son  of  a Lithuanian  Baron  with  a large  family,  near 
Tilsit.  This  Baron  was  a cousin  of  Field  Marshal  Blucher. 
At  the  time  when  Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba  and  en- 
tered on  his  fatal  Waterloo  campaign,  Julius  was  16. 
The  father  asked  the  Marshal  to  let  Julius  ride  along  with 
him,  to  which  assent  was  given — so  Julius  came  to  be  near 
\\  aterloo,  within  sound  of  guns  if  not  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  and  also  entered  Paris  with  the  Allies,  where  he 
remained  a while  before  returning  home  and  commencing 
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life  over  again,  which  was  hard,  as  he  had  a splendid 
German  education,  but  no  profession,  to  make  a living. 
(There  lived  another  Napoleonic  veteran  near  Saxonburg 
whom  I met  occasionally,  but,  being  a French  Alsatian, 
he  was  looked  down  upon).  Riedel's  early  experiences 
made  a great  impression  on  my  youthful  mind. 

In  1844  there  was  a vacancy  in  the  church — no  preach- 
er. It  occurred  to  my  father  that  Riedel  could  fill  it,  so 
he  was  installed  at  once.  He  was  gifted  with  a good  de- 
livery, a wonderful  sympathetic  voice  that  moved  the 
hearers  to  tears.  The  church  was  crowded  to  capacity — 
young  couples  yearned  for  his  services — even  the  death- 
bed anticipated  his  consoling  funeral  orations.  His  ser- 
mons were  taken  from  Heinrich  Zschokkes's  “Hours  of 
Devotion,"  in  seven  volumes,  which  were  better  than  he 
could  write.  No  one,  however,  knew  the  catastrophy  that 
was  impending.  One  day  a delegation  arrived  from  the 
Lutheran  Synod  in  Pittsburgh,  and  demanded  his  removal 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  no  preacher,  not  the  graduate 
of  a Theological  Seminary — had  no  license  to  preach; 
that  the  marriages  that  he  had  performed  were  illegal 
and  must  be  performed  over  again  ; likewise  the  baptisms; 
but  the  dead  could  remain  in  their  graves.  The  congre- 
gation was  in  dismay — finally  gave  in  and  bade  a silent 
farewell  to  poor  Riedel.  They  never  had  another  preach- 
er like  him.  After  some  time  a place  was  found  for  him 
as  teacher  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  When  he  departed  with 
his  little  family,  I was  dumped  into  the  same  wagon  and 
dropped  at  Pittsburgh  to  live  with  a German  teacher 
named  Henne. 
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The  star  in  Columbus  did  not  last  long.  After  some 
small  terms  of  employment  with  my  father.  Riedel  moved 
his  family  into  our  old  house  when  we  all  departed  for 
Trenton  in  1849.  Thirty  years  later  he  came  to  Trenton. 
He  died  in  Saxonburg  in  1891  at  the  advanced  age  of  91. 
He  had  filled  a large  horizon  in  my  early  youth.  At  all 
times  he  was  a strict  adherent  to  German  etiquette.  No  one 
could  enter  his  room  without  taking  otf  his  hat  and  mak- 
ing a profound  bow.  It  is  the  same  in  Germany  at  the 
present  day — the  old  spirit  of  caste. 

Man}-  tears  ago  1 asked  Riedel  to  collect  for  me  a list 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Saxonburg  alxnit  1840,  with  their 
places  of  birth  and  a few  ether  items.  Those  who  hailed 
from  Muhlhausen  and  neighborhood  came  in  the  first 
ten  years,  from  1831  to  1841 — few  later.  Muhlhausers 
were  less  than  half.  This  list  is  appended. 

STRANGERS  DISAPPOINTED 

Strangers  who  visited  the  place  as  a matter  of  curiosity 
were  disappointed — they  found  it  a-  quiet  little  country 
village.  The  glamour  of  former  days  had  vanished. 

As  I am  writing  these  reminiscences  enough  incidents 
crowd  in  from  the  caverns  of  memory  to  fill  as  many 
more  pages,  but  I refrain.  The  only  religion  was  Luth- 
eran— only  one  poor  Irishman — Mularky. 

The  people  who  arrived  in  style  were  the  Helmlxdds — 
had  driven  in  a ccach  and  four  all  the  way  from  the  East. 
Their  farm,  just  east  of  ours,  was  the  largest  and  best. 
The  coach  was  not  used  very  long. 
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My  youthful  associations  with  the  people  were  so  inti- 
mate that  I could  relate  more  personal  occurrences  hap- 
pening in  this  small  community — all  thrown  together  by 
chance  as  it  were  and  working  day  and  night  to  better 
their  condition.  It  is  so  in  all  new  settlements.  As  a rule 
the  Saxonburgers  had  large  families — a great  help  to  our 
early  settlers.  It  was  an  orderly  town — no  murders  or 
arrests.  About  a third  of  the  people  came  from  a district 
thirty  miles  south  of  Muhlhausen  called  the  “Vogtel." 

LIST  OF  INHABITANTS  OF  SAXONBURG 
ABOUT  1840. 

KUNZE — Came  from  Muelsen  near  Zwickau  in  Saxony 
— principality  of  Hartenstein.  A skilful  weaver — 
helped  in  rope-making  with  his  boys.  When  we 
moved  to  Trenton  he  went  along  with  his  boys  to 
start  rope-making  there.  Did  not  remain  long — 
had  lamed  his  arm  by  accidental  discharge  of  a 
gun,  climbing  over  a fence — a most  reliable  and 
versatile  man — loom  in  his  house  on  Main  Street. 

MERKEL — Native  of  Altenburg — principality  of  Alten- 
burg.  Not  an  original  settler,  but  kept  the  largest 
store,  and  a man  of  business  ability.  (On  Main 
Street). 

MAUERHOFF — Came  from  Hanover,  also  in  groceries, 
partner  of  Merkel — retired  from  business  early — a 
man  of  refinement.  Out  of  place.  (On  Main 
Street). 
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STUEBGEN— From  Muhlhausen — a highly  skilled  lock- 
smith— did  much  small  black-smithing  for  my 
father  in  his  various  enterprises.  Smithy  in  his 
house.  (On  Main  Street). 

NEHER — From  Boll  near  Goeppingen,  Wurtemberg. 
Had  been  Bernigau  s assistant  in  fine  cabinet  mak- 
ing— married  the  widow  and  succeeded  to  the 
business.  Expert  on  the  cornet,  especially  on 
moonlight  nights.  (On  Main  Street). 

SASSE — Front  Rueckeburg  — Schaumburg  — Lippe — 
Westphalia.  Carried  on  a large  and  successful 
farm  two  miles  east  of  Saxonburg.  A delightful 
man  to  visit.  I often  went  there  with  Riedel. 

STEINFAT1-  Front  Meckklenburg.  An  admirable  tail- 
or who  kept  up  with  the  latest  fashions.  Lived 
on  Main  Street — lower  end.  A late  comer. 

MUDER  Both  father  and  son  came  from  Muhlhausen; 
excellent  carpenters  and  house  builders;  always 
had  more  work  than  they  could  do.  Warehouse 
filled  with  good  stock.  Grandson,  John  E.  Muder, 
still  living. 

GERSTNER— Front  Greitz.  Lived  off  of  Main  Street 
lower  end.  Farmed  a little.  He  worked  for  the 
Roebling  family  much -of  the  time.  His  wife  was 
a sister  of  Lamb;  oldest  daughter  married  Kleber 
of  the  Pittsburgh  piano  firm.  She  died  in  1913. 
A most  delightful  family  where  I spent  much  time. 
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The  Ladies  Library  Club  of  Saxonburg-  met  there. 
Riedel  presiding.  Mrs.  Kleber  was  a handsome 
woman,  retaining  her  beauty  until  she  died  at  the 
age  of  80. 

POEPPLEMAN  (Fraulein) — Front  Bielsfeld,  West- 
phalia. A relative  of  Merkle's.  Lived  by  herself 
on  Water  Street. 

ADERHOLD— Front  Bleicherode  in  the  Harz.  Lower 

end  of  Main  Street.  Kept  the  leading  hotel 

bakery  ball  room— theatre.  .Managed  the  an- 
nual shooting  matches.  A beloved  ntan.  His 
place  was  a ntecca  for  Pittsburghers  seeking 
amusement.  He  lost  a child  on  an  Ohio  steamboat. 
He  died  baking  bread.  Fine  view  of  Thom  Creek 
Valley  from  his  house. 

DR.  KOCH— Front  Marburg  in  Hessen.  Saxonburg's 
only  homeopathic  doctor— office  at  Henricis. 
Pulled  out  my  best  sound  back  tooth.  I miss  it  yet. 
Homeopathy  and  my  father's  hydropathy  were  the 
vogue  in  Saxonburg. 

RAUER— From  Bielsfeld.  Westphalia.  Saxonburg's 
miller  where  everyone  carried  his  grain  to  be 
ground,  ldad  built  a grist  mill  with  a huge  wheel 
driven  by  water  from  a darn  in  Thorn  Creek- 
several  times  washed  away  and  long  ago  aban- 
doned. The  resort  of  all  toys  to  fish  and  swim— a 
delightful  spot.  The  mill  was  indispensable.  Four 
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miles  further  up  the  Creek  was  Welsh's  dam  and 
Sarver's  mill  dam  and  mill,  on  Buffalo  Creek. 

LAMB — From  near  Rudolstadt — Duchy  of  Altenburg. 
Had  a tine  farm  overlooking  Thorn  Creek,  two 
miles  northwest  of  the  village — a jovial,  genial 
citizen— our  best  butcher,  who  came  to  the  homes 
Christmas  time  to  butcher  the  pigs,  stuff  the  sau- 
sages and  have  a little  party  afterwards.  He  was 
also  a First  Aid  man  and  vaccinated  me.  A staff 
to  lean  on  in  misfortune.  He  died  at  80. 

FIR K EL  Front  Schleitz.  Has  Itecome  only  a name  to 
me.  Worked  for  us  occasionally. 

SHILLY— A native  of  Wurtemberg— lived  on  Water 
Street.  Our  first  Postmaster — he  baptized  me. 
After  1843  we  had  a regular  mail  coach  and  semi- 
weekly mail.  Postage  stamps  were  talked  of. 

FRITSCHE— From  Jurg  Ranitz  in  South  Weimar- 
lived  cn  \\  ater  Street.  An  expert  in  broad  axe 
work  and  heme  carpentering.  Always  busy. 

LENZENER— From  Behntersdorf  in  Schleitz— skilled 
m all  kinds  of  leather  work— lived  on  Water 
Street.  He  may  have  Iteen  a carpenter  also. 

SOMMER— From  Schonbrunn  in  Wurtemberg.  Also  a 
heavy  carpenter.  Often  employed  by  John  A. 
Koebling. 
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SAUPE— From  Schmoeller  by  Altenburg.  A saddler 
and  hamessmaker.  Indispensable  in  the  old  days 
of  horse  and  wagon — his  son  also.  Had  moved  to 
the  little  settlement  called  the  Plauensche  Grund. 

MAYERSTEDT- — From  Sommerda  near  Haile.  A 
weaver  on  Water  Street— in  poor  health.  He  had 
two  remarkable  pictures  of  fthurie!  and  his  spear 
and  another  Archangel  which  were  my  delight  to 
see. 

FRANKE  From  Muhlhattsen.  He  caunried  on  an  impor- 
tant business  that  of  a tanner — so  necessary  for 
a vetting  settlement — always  busy  with  a ready 
mairket.  Eldest  daughter  moved  to  Kittanning. 
Tine  younger  one  married  nay  cousin  Edmund 
Riedel;  and'  camme  to-  Trenton.  The  son  is  now  boss 
of  the  old  rope  shop,  the  father  having  died  re- 
cently. 1'V  tannery  was  located  one  ami  one-half 
miltes  liWDiirth  ©.£  fcfoe  viLii&ge. 

H OEM  AN — F norm  Zwickau  im  Saxony.  Lived!  on,  Water 
Street  mot  im  good  health.  Knew  something 
about  cfeim&ware  arad  pottery. 

DLSCHBRT — From  Beiimersdort  ian,  Schfeiitz.  Lived 
on  Water  Street.  Also  a heavy  carpenter  who 
commanded;  goodi. wages  in  Pittsburgh  when  work 
was  slack  i®  Saxonfourg. 

BALER  NO.  2 From  Allten  Zella.  Saxony.  He  was  a 
cable-maker  employed  by  John  A Roebling  to  Ihy 
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cable  wire  for  aqueducts.  While  working  on  the 
High  Falls  Aqueduct  in  New  York,  he  was 
drowned  bathing  in  the  Roundout. 

HELM  HOLD— This  fine  family  came  from  Sundhausen, 
one  of  the  small  country  towns  near  Muhlhausem 
Had  a large  farm  adjoining  Roebling  on  the  East, 
conducted  farming  on  a large  scale— herds  of  sheep 
and  cattle.  Were  among  the  first  families — had 
brought  over  a piano  on  which  my  father  often 
played.  The  Helmbolds  and  Naglers  intermar- 
ried. Ernst  Helmbuld,  the  eldest  son,  started  a farm 
of  his  own  down  on  the  road  to  Bauer's  dam.  Some 
of  the  family  must  be  still  represented  there  at  the 
present  day. 

KRLMPE  From  Uffhofen  near  Langen  Salza,  16  miles 
from  Muhlhuasen.  Another  agriculturist  who 
farmed  on  a large  scale,  making  wheat  a specialty 
and  selling  it  at  the  top  of  the  market.  I was 
there  several  times.  The  well-filled  bins  made  an 
impression  on  me.  The  soil  was  rather  better. 
Farm  located  on  the  old  Freeport  road  next  to 
Walkers  and  beyond  Dietrich's.  A solid  man  of 
consequence. 

FREUDENTHAL— Came  from  same  place  as  Wicken- 
tagen  and  worked  with  Wickenhagen  as  I re- 
member. 

U 1CKENHAGEN— From  Gunzenhausen  near  Sonimer- 
da.  Also  a farmer  on  a considerable  scale,  mak- 
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mg  a good  living.  At  private  parties  could  play 
violoncello.  Was  at  his  farm  once,  which  was  lo- 
cated on  the  old  Freeport  Road,  east  side,  near 
Walkers. 

DIETHICH — From  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Pie  took  over  leased  or  bought — the  property  left 
by  my  father  s brother  Karl  Roebling  after  his 
death  located  on  old  Freeport  Road,  west  side, 
this  side  of  Krumpe's.  Quite  a large  tract  of  ara- 
ble land  and  woodlands.  Later  on,  sold  or  leased. 
Karl  had  owned  the  land  directly  in  front  of  the 
John  A.  Roebling  house  on  Main  street,  on  the 
lower  end  of  which  the  Warnecks  built  a small 
house. 

NAGLER — From  Schleitz  in  Prussian  Saxony.  Had  a 
fine  property  on  the  Freeport  road  adjoining  our 
long  meadow — farm  probably  a part  of  the  orig- 
inal Roebling  tract.  Ernst  Helmbold  married  a 
Nagler  daughter,  and  a Nagler  son  a Helmbold. 
Eldest  daughter  died  young,  about  1860  or  later. 
Opposite  the  farm  was  the  Karl  Roebling  wood- 
land. The  Naglers  were  among  our  most  inti- 
mate friends. 


jOSEWISH  From  Peine  near  Hanover.  An  artist 
and  painter — only  one  in  Saxonburg.  Made  a 
a specialty  of  designs  on  curtains,  silks  and  hang- 
ings  peacocks  and  birds  of  Paradise — much  ad- 
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niired.  Moved  after  a while  to  where  people  could 
afford  to  pay  for  artistic  work. 

CLLMFNT— From  Gotha— not  far  from  Muhlhausen 
\Vas  the  Lutheran  pastor  after  Riedel's  deb- 
acle. A most  amiable  man  from  whom  I took  a 
tew  lessons,  receiving  a lump  of  sugar  for  good 
xthavior  each  time.  Boarded  at  Aderholds,  but 
cud  not  remain  very  long. 

SCHWIETERING— From  Osnabruck.  Westphalia.  Had 

a small  farm  in  Hannahstown.  a hamlet  of  three 
dr  tour  houses  on  the  other  road  to  Butler  and 
reeport.  Had  horses  and  wagons.  One  of  the 
many  teamsteis  who  hauled  wire  from  New  Briah- 

oVree  Saxonburg  *nd  wire  rope 

eeport.  had  a beautiful  daughter  who  be- 
came the  leading  lady  of  a circus  troupe. 

^ Hm  Ke>*  a 

ore.  .mddle  of  Main  Street.  In  comfortable  cir- 
cul distances— also  owned  land  across  the  street 

SanFran3'30"  ''"a*  8 h°USe'  °ther  S011S  went  to 

made  them' Zakhy^  3 ^ ’>USineSS  which 

Had  a 1 ars^ J1  U S H u e 1 1 a n n a County.  Pennsylvania, 
lievond  H u™  °Ut  0,1  the  Pittsburgh  road 

er  Count  '’15,  h*m  Was  the  larg«t  m But- 

froin  ;a  wa-vs  vve11  filled.  These  farmers 

ful  " 1 hanna  Coi,nty  were  all  very  success- 
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HvIS  Also  from  Susquehanna  County.  Had  a farm 
near  Heckert  s out  on  the  Pittsburgh  road-the 
land  was  better  there— very  prosperous. 

LAUBE— From  Zwickau  in  Saxony.  Had  a small  farm 

road"  Hnl,er  nf  and  the  old  Butler 

e built  a brewery  for  making  small  beer 

3 SmaH  SCale  The  on|y  brewer  in  the  township. 

GRAFl7,nT  V"“T"  D™*-  Had  a small 

farm  down  on  lower  Thom  Creek.  A small  set- 

dement  sprang  up  on  the  northwest  bank  of  Thorn 
Creek  called  Sic-dich-fur,  which  means  "look  on 
for^  yourself.  Land  was  cheaper  there  than  in 
.axontur g The  big  oil  wells  were  struck  here 
Graff  was  known  as  ‘Tittle  Graff."  Kept  a horse 

!evenW3g0n  ^ t0°k  mC  t0  Bl,tler  when  I was 

OHL-From  Darmstandt.  Had  a farm  two  miles  west 
of  Saxonburg.  Knew  him  well-worked  for  us 

o he«  in  r™,  andAtired  °f  Iivin&  ,ike  some 
tners  m Saxonburg.  A staunch  Lutheran  and 

vestryman.  Helped  at  rope-making. 

0PITtiLT  TT'S  AIS°  » S™»  making  a 

Valley  7 ^ W°rk'  B°Cated  in  Thom  Creek 

BAUsMANN— From  Plauen  in  Saxony.  Likewise  a small 
Thorn  Creek  Zy  °«asionally.  Out 
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110LLERT— From  Leipzig.  Saxony.  Lived  opposite 
Horns  on  the  Pittsburgh  road.  He  was  the  village 
shoemaker,  making  semi-annual  rounds  to  the 
houses  to  repair  shoes  beyond  repair.  He  always 
carried  a glass  globe  filled  with  water  to  temper  the 
candle  light  falling  on  his  work.  Candles  were  a 
home  product.  His  two  handsome  daughters  mar- 
ried well. 

URITNER— Birthplace  forgotten.  A small  farmer,  S. 
W. — with  a team  to  haul  rope  and  wire — not  Ger- 
man. A valuable  man,  steadily  employed  by  John 
A.  Roebling. 

HORN — From  Lcbenstein — Prussian  Saxony.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  men.  Lived  on  a farm  on  the 
Pittsburgh  road  one  mile  out.  The  ground  was 
high — known  as  Horn's  Hoehe — from  where  one 
had  a panoramic  view  of  the  village.  He  was  a 
coppersmith  of  reputation — made  all  the  kitchen 
utensils — the  pots  and  pans,  for  the  town.  Tin- 
ware was  but  little  used  then.  He  was  also  a 
sheet-iron  worker.  Could  not  begin  to  fill  his  or- 
ders. It  was  a pleasure  to  see  him  work.  His  son 
or  sons  helped.  Such  men  were  the  backbone  of 
the  community. 

KNOCH — From  Behrsdorf  in  Schleitz.  The  Knochs 
were  blacksmiths — father  and  son.  or  else  two 
brothers.  Were  often  employed  by  John  A.  Roeb- 
ling. The  son  married  my  cousin  Amelia  Roeb- 
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ling,  daughter  of  Karl  Roebling,  late  brother  of 
John  A.  Roebling.  She  is  still  living — born  in 
1837.  Her  four  sons  are  living  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  daughter  wrote  to  me  re- 
cently. This  was  one  of  the  houses  with  an  en- 
chanting list  of  old  things  to  please  a boy.  They 
still  live  across  the  road  from  Homs. 

EISENHARDT — From  Muhlhausen.  The  brother-in- 
law  of  F.  Baer.  Never  married.  The  Waterloo 
veteran  mentioned  in  my  account  of  Baer. 

STARKE — From  Muhlhausen.  A carpenter.  Took  over 
the  Baer  house  after  the  latter's  death — support- 
ing the  widow — successful.  One  of  the  later  set- 
tlers. 

HASSE — From  Leipzig.  Lived  in  a small  house  below 
Baer  s,  once  occupied  by  one  Ziegenspeck  who 
disappeared.  Occupation  unknown  to  me. 

ZIEGENSPECK — From  Ziegenruck  near  Erfurt.  Built 
a small  home  on  Alain  Street,  which  he  abandoned. 
Later  occupied  by  Haase.  His  history  is  unknown 
to  me — forgotten. 

ERNS1  HERTING — From  Muhlhausen.  Came  over  in 
1833 — giving  up  a good  tailoring  business  in 
Muhlhausen  to  improve  his  fortune  in  the  new 
world.  Had  a hard  struggle  the  first  few  years. 
Built  himself  a substantial  blockhouse  on  the  com- 
er of  Main  Street  and  the  Pittsburgh  Road — 
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■standing  yet.  He  was  my  grandfather— mv  fath- 

lavTif  marr,ed  the  e'deSt  llai,ghter  Johanna  in 
' ,heure  were  two  1110re  sisters.  He  also  raised 
hops  winch  were  in  demand.  As  might  l>e  expected 
much  of  my  early  life  was  spem  ,|J  she! 

ter  of  my  grandmother's  roof.  When  work-  „■„,. 
slack  Grandfather  would  go  to  Pittsburgh— He 
even  went  to  Louisville  for  a year.  Raised  canar- 
e a side  issue.  In  emergencies  he  took  a hand 
rope-making.  The  grandmother's  maiden  name 
\'as  Catherine  Miller,  hailing  from  Verden  on  the 
A ler.  I spent  half  my  early  days  at  that  inter- 

V"  T -Wmr  three 

>earS  he  returned  to  Saxonburg  to  live  in  our 

t°  avelToer  tl  ^ f German  laws  had  to 

apprentice  7^  througho«  the  land  as  an 
apprentice— lived  some  time  in  Vienna. 

g°eBEL— F^om  Rudolstadt.  A small  farmer  out  to- 
he  Glades.  A stretch  of  land  where  trees 

th  «”hfS'  T*"*  »•  varying  "S 

vSa  Ken6"1  C"nsylvania  down  into  West 
Glades  five  mfecT  “ ^ ^ at  the 

CONKAD  SEIEERT— From  Maserentz  near  Beyreuth. 

a little  T 3 man  °f  a!1  work  at  °ur  house.  Bought 
a little  farm  on  Thorn  Creek.  Struck  oil  and  be- 
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came  a wealthy  man  for  that  neiehborhnrvl  a, 
■*** and 

Estate  only  recently  settled  up  by  Greer. 

RLDERT— From  Weischlitz  near  Plauen  Saxonv  R 

dert  was  one  of  the  earliest  eetti  ' - 'Ru‘ 

loan  u , , lc  earuest  settlers,  coming  before 

ronized  by PitVCghe™.  “ SP°f  p3t- 

HAHNEMAN— From  Ziegeenruck  near  Erfurt  Also 
a farmer.  I never  visited  his  farm. 

FRIESE— From  Pfungstadt,  near  Darmstadt.  Lived 

neither  cmfl  ^ ^ age  had  not  ^ived- 
days  recal1  a re^,lar  brick  house  in  those 

EMMERICH— Came  from  Susquehanna  County,  Penn- 
7 ^ and  operated  a big  farm.  This  makes 

T" S „ 

SO  tha  th  extracti°n— with  some  means 

that  they  could  stock  their  farms  at  the  begin- 
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ning  with  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  tools 

a very  great  advantage.  Have  never  seen  his  farm. 

TOLLY — From  Leipzig  in  Saxony.  An  early  comer.  A 
first  class  coppersmith — making  a specialty 
soldering  copper  steam  pipes  for  steamboats.  Em- 
ployed by  Scaife  in  Pittsburgh.  Came  home  once 
a year.  Built  a small  block  house  next  to  Muder's. 
Located  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  house  was 
swamped  in  heavy  rains.  I knew  the  family.  Eld- 
est son,  Herman,  a sort  of  Squire  with  some  legal 
training — other  two  boys  were  just  boys — but  the 
last  boy  and  girl  rejoiced  in  the  names  of  Theokar 
and  Sheradina.  Family  owned  some  acres  out  on 
the  Pittsburgh  road  which  no  one  wanted  to  work. 

ZIPPEL  From  Langen  Salza,  near  Muhlhausen.  Al- 
though I knew  him  personally,  cannot  recall  his 
business  probably  a small  farmer.  Helped  at 
rope-making  occasionally. 

T HOMAS  GREER— Settled  in  1835  on  land  adjoining 
original  Roebling  purchase  (next  to  the  Helm- 
bold  farm  y Lived  there  until  his  death  in  1880. 
Land  still  in  possession  of  his  descendants.  Am 
so  informed  by  his  grandson,  Thomas  H.  Greer, 
of  Butler.  Pennsylvania.  (Original  home  un- 
known to  me). 

HEN RICIS  Of  the  Henricis  I knew  little. 

This  practically  closes  the  list,  because  I have  en- 
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larged  on  previous  pages  on  the  remt-rl  x 

(confined  to  that  period),  also  on  Uncle  Karb  P ‘n 
Baer;  Bernigau  and  Warned-  , • ,■  ’ hAedel, 

of  these  people  is  due  partly'  to  the  kn°wled£e 

shall  lie  glad  to  give  it.  3 3 descendants>  I 

g°0<1  «**-«•«  Preserve 
ning.  No  fresh  fish  ’ b’  °,r  U‘K  er  £rouncl — no  can- 

The  journey  fS'  rSa°  "T”*1™8  ^ SWeet  P<*a“*s. 

week  Left  on  A i S°nburg  to  Trenton  took  one 

-%•  '*• ^ aS’lS r am''d  <°"°^  W 

onburg.Tdo  doffed  calf  ^ & h‘St0ry  of  Sax~ 

TsP^  z SS 

of  the  Roeblings.  & C"  "leS  ab°Ut  the  ancient  history 

hraUrof"themRoeUm'r'fn  f"  geneaio^'cal  tree  of  our 
At  that  time  the  a^ly  extending  back  to  1631. 

Weimar.  Some  years  L'"  3 SmaH  town  "ear 

hausen.  The  church  r t ancestor  n,°Wd  to  Muhl- 
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According  to  this  record,  a Count  Johann  von  Roelv 
ling  commanded  the  bodyguard  of  King  Casimir  of  Po- 
land in  the  year  1469.  Poland  at  that  time  included  Sax- 
ony and  the  Saxon  provinces  of  Prussia.  I have  Count 

Roebling's  coat  of  arm — at  which  you  may  laugh Six 

turnips  on  a red  quartered  shield  surmounted  by  a Pro- 
fessor in  a long  cloak,  signifying  knowledge  and  power. 
The  turnip  was  the  main  food  crop  in  that  flat  sandy 
country. 

In  1631  the  Swedes  were  there  under  Gustav  Adolphus, 
remaining  long  enough  to  impress  their  vernacular  on  the 
Muhlhausen  dialect.  My  grandfather  Herting  used  these 
foreign  words  in  his  daily  speech.  I know  a few. 

The  salt  water  lakes,  near  Halle,  have  been  named  the 
Roebling  Lakes  for  1000  years. 

After  the  World  \\  ar.  some  twenty  or  thirty  Roeblings 
applied  to  me  for  assistance.  I didn't  realize  that  I had  so 
many  relations.  They  all  had  to  be  helped  a little,  and 
others  besides. 


Of  the  nine  children  of  John  A.  Roebling,  the  follow- 
ing were  born  in  Saxonburg:  Washington  A.  (1837); 
Laura  (Methfessel)  ; Ferdinand  W.  (1842);  Elvira 
(Stewart)  and  Josephine  (Jarvis). 

Charles  and  Edmond  were  Ixtrn  in  New  Jersey. 

All  are  dead  now  but  Washington,  Josepehine  and  Ed- 
mond, who  is  70.  Edmond  lives  in  New  York  and  Jo- 
sephine lives  in  Idaho. 

WASHINGTON  A.  ROEBLING. 


